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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newsletter Mailing List 


In an attempt to bring up to date the mailing-list for the Newsletter, 
we are enclosing with each copy sent out this month a self-addressed post- 
card. Would you please check the appropriate space, or fill in the appropriate 
information, and return it to us? 


Social Science Research Council 
Grants on National Security Policy 


The SSRC has announced the continuation and expansion during 1961-62 
and 1962-63 of its program of Grants for Research on National Security 
Policy. Grants will be awarded for research on political and economic aspects 
of national security policy of the U. S. since 1939. In addition, applications 
are especially welcome for research in the following areas: (1) comparative 
studies of European and American civil-military relations; (2) sociological 
studies of civil-military relations and of the military establishment; (3) studies 
of the relationships among military officers, natural scientists and civil officials 
of the federal government. 


Applications are invited from economists, historians, political scientists, 
sociologists, and others possessing the Ph.D. or its equivalent. Special con- 
sideration will be given applicants from liberal arts colleges and other institu- 
tions that do not possess adequate financial resources for support of faculty 
research in this area, as well as younger scholars prepared to undertake such 
research. Funds may be used for travel and other research expenses or for 
maintenance in lieu of salary, or both, for periods up to a year or longer. 
Application on forms supplied by SSRC must be received at the SSRC office 
(230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17) not later than January 8, 1962; awards will be 
announced about March 1, 1962. 
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EDUCATION AND THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


Despite the complexity of its details, the story of the failure of the 
87th Congress to enact any new educational legislation in its first session is 
essentially a simple one. The whole subsequent pattern was determined by an 
initial strategic decision on the part of the proponents of federal aid: in an 
attempt to pick up support wherever they might, these strategists (in the 
White House, or in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, or 
perhaps on Capitol Hill) hit on the notion of an omnibus Bill or, more 
properly, a bundle of separate bills dealing with various aspects of education 
ranging from aid to institutions of higher learning and support of school 
teachers’ salaries to payments for school districts affected by federal activities 
of unusual size. Their intention was to create a safe majority in both Houses 
for the over-all Bill by recruiting support as widely as possible. In fact, the 
result was exactly the opposite: by mobilizing the opponents of each program 
they summoned up a substantial majority prepared to vote against any 
omnibus Bill. By the end of the session, after months of intricate maneuvering 
and heated debate, the legislators were clearly exasperated with the whole topic 
of education. As a result, the first session adjourned without contributing 
anything to the achievement of what President Kennedy had called the most 
important item in his domestic program. Indeed, the final action on this 
front cast grave doubt on the possibility of any substantial accomplishments 
during the second session. 


For the sake of convenience it is possible to divide the various Bills and 
proposals that came before the first session into three categories: (1) those 
involving extension of the term of existing legislation, (2) those contemplating 
additional activity in the area of primary and secondary education, and 
(3) those contemplating additional activity in the area of higher education. 


(1) Existing programs. The major Bills here called for continuation of 
the National Defense Education Act (due to expire June 30, 1962, but requiring 
some attention in 1961) and of Public Laws 815 and 874 (due to expire 
June 30, 1961), which provide some $200 million a year to school districts 
suffering from the impact of federal activities. 


The relevant fact is that both of these programs enjoy wide support in 
the Congress. The NDEA is popular, apparently, because it has been an 
undoubted success in meeting what most congressmen recognize as a real 
national problem. The so-called Impacted Areas program is notable for 
providing welcome financial aid to some 3,800 school districts around the 
country; even congressmen who express serious misgivings about any general 
program of federal support for education find much to admire in this federal 
activity. 
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(2) Primary and secondary education. In this category a variety of 
proposals eventually boiled down to just two: federal aid to the states for 
school construction and federal aid to the states for teachers’ salaries. After a 
bewildering variety of formulas had been put forward, including one which 
involved assimilating this program to the Impacted Areas program (S. 1021), 
the rather unexpected appearance of religion as an ally of fiscal and constitu- 
tional conservatism produced an unmovable negative majority in the House 
Rules Committee. Even such accomplished political technicians as Secretary 
Ribicoff and the President’s legislative aide, Mr. Lawrence O’Brien, could 
apparently find no way out of the ensuing impasse. 


(3) Higher education. As the session proceeded, the House and Senate 
Subcommittees on Education hammered out the provisions of Bills (H.R. 7300 
and S$. 1241) designed to provide federal aid to higher education through 
substantial loans and grants for the construction of academic facilities ($300 
million over 5 years) and through scholarships for undergraduate study 
($145 million over 5 years). Although unequal to needs in many respects 
(see President Burkhardt’s testimony on S. 1241), these Bills represented at 
least the first steps toward the solution of an urgent and generally recognized 
national problem. Other Bills in this category (e.g., H.R. 7904 and S. 2345) 
were designed to broaden and make permanent the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act. 


From all available evidence it would seem that these Bills, and particularly 
the first two (known as the Aid to Higher Education Bills), enjoyed wide- 
spread support in both Houses. Neither was thought to raise any dangerous 
issues in the area of federal control or of church-state relations; both were 
generally conceived to be useful. 


To return to the general picture, the fate of all these Bills can be quickly 
described. The attempt to use the Impacted Areas program and the NDEA 
extension as a sugar-coating on the apparently bitter pill of federal aid to 
primary and secondary education failed. The Congress soon learned that it 
could scrape off the sugar and throw away the pill, which it proceeded to do. 
As a last desperate maneuver, the supporters of some broader program sought 
to save a little sugar for use during the next session by limiting the extension 
of Impacted Areas and NDEA to just one year. This, too, failed; on 
September 12, by a vote of 45 to 40, the Senate rejected an amendment to this 
effect offered by Senator Morse. 


And what became of Aid to Higher Education? Qualifying as neither 
sugar nor pill, it simply disappeared in the confusion. Or, to be more precise, 
it disappeared into the files of the House Rules Committee, inextricably 
entangled with the already doomed program of aid to primary and secondary 
schools. But it should be noted that before this occurred the Bills had been 
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favorably reported by both House and Senate committees with remarkably 
little controversy. 


What then are the prospects for the second session of the 87th Congress, 
which convenes on January 10, 1962? The more pessimistic among the 
advocates of aid-to-education are convinced that the two-year extensions of 
NDEA and Public Laws 815 and 874 effectively kill any possibility of further 
action; they suggest that during the second session congressmen may be 
reluctant to commit themselves on controversial matters with an election 
facing them in November. It would seem, however, that this argument is not 
particularly relevant to the Aid to Higher Education program. Perhaps it is 
precisely in this area that a serious effort by those dedicated to the improve- 
ment of American education might still salvage something from the 87th 
Congress. 


The statements of Senator Morse and Congresswoman Green suggest what 
might be done. 


STATEMENT BY FREDERICK BURKHARDT 


On Senate Bills 1241 et al. 
Before the Education Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
August 21, 1961 


The bills before us deal with two general problems—the need for federal 
assistance in the construction of academic facilities and the need for scholar- 
ships for students of high ability who want and ought to go to college, but 
who are unable to do so because of the financial burden involved. 


There is clear evidence of the need for college classrooms, libraries, and 
laboratories revealed in surveys by the Office of Education, by the American 
Council on Education, and other responsible groups. The vast expansion in 
college enrollments that is now taking place and which will continue for at 
least a decade is well known to us all. The facts of the case and the need for 
federal aid to fill the gap between what is required and what can be provided 
by state, local, and private sources were thoroughly discussed and agreed upon 
by Congress two years ago. Had legislation been enacted in 1959 we would 
today be on our way to a solution. Now the need is all the more apparent 
and urgent. 


As you know, the disagreement that exists on this matter is not on the 
need but on the constitutional questions raised by legislation designed to meet 
the need. On this I am not qualified to give a judgment. But I believe that 
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if we are convinced that action must be taken, appropriate and effective 
legislation can be framed... . 


I pass now to the question of federal scholarships to aid outstanding 
students to finance a college education. In 1958 when the bills that later 
became the National Defense Education Act were being considered, both 
§. 3163 and S. 3187 of the 85th Congress contained provisions for scholarship 
assistance. At that time I testified in favor of their inclusion in the legislation, 
and I do so again today. The reason is still the same—every year we are losing 
an estimated sixty to one hundred thousand students of outstanding ability, 
students who would come to college if they had the money. This is a waste 
of talent that we cannot afford. The present provisions of S$, 1241 would help 
only about Aalf of the potential users of such funds, but it is at least a start 
and I hope for prompt and favorable action. 


There are three additional points I should like to make about the need 
for federal scholarship funds. The first is that the kind of student who would 
be the recipient of this aid is potentially an excellent teacher or professional 
man. This is the kind of student who does not, and cannot, stop with an 
undergraduate education. If loans are the sole resource, the weight of debt 
incurred during the undergraduate years may cause financial pressures resulting 
in the loss of many of these able youths. A federal scholarship program thus 
would not only bring to college some of our ablest students, but would 
enable them to plan for careers in professions where they are sorely needed. 


My second point concerns the administration of the scholarship program. 
I urge that this be put into the hands of the institutions of higher learning. 
They have had long experience with both scholarships and loans and can plan 
for the individual more effectively than can regional or state boards, The 
funds should be allocated essentially as they now are under the Federal Student 
Loan Fund provisions of the National Defense Education Act, but no special 
affidavit requirements should be imposed for either scholarships or loans. 


My third point concerns an aspect of the problem which is not provided 
for in the proposed legislation—the possibility of retrieving some of the 
talent that has been lost in recent years. I believe that federal scholarships 
should be made available by competition to recent high school graduates who 
are not now enrolled in school. Since 1958 we have lost over two hundred 
thousand students who ought to be in college now. Many of them wanted to 
attend, and probably still want to. Their added maturity and motivation would 
be a great asset to our institutions of higher learning as well as a great addition 
to our resources of trained manpower. A special program of scholarships to 
accomplish this would therefore be highly desirable. . . . 


In the remainder of my statement I should like to go beyond the present 
bills to speak briefly on the general educational crisis which confronts this 
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nation and why I believe that this session of Congress must not be allowed to 
pass without making some big forward steps in educational aid. 


The crisis is not due to the fact that the Soviet Union is doing a better 
educational job than the United States. It is not, and I believe it would be a 
fatal error to compete with that system. What we do should be controlled 
by our own needs, the needs of a free society, and not by the accomplishments 
of a system with entirely different ends which are inimical to ours. The 
important point is that the Soviet Union devotes far greater resources to its 
education than we do to ours, and in the not-so-long run this can lead to a 
disaster for the free world... . 


By comparison, we still have the best system of universal education in 
the world, but this is no ground for complacency when we think how much 
better it could be, and will have to be, if we are to prepare for the future. 
We have some of the finest schools, colleges, and universities in the world, but 
when the majority of our educational institutions are judged by the standards 
of the best, our national performance is mediocre. So far we have successfully 
produced the trained intelligence needed to run a complex industrial society, but 
we are not providing for the future. We are not producing enough teachers 
for 1970, nor enough scientists, engineers, or professional men in other 
categories. In some areas, those we are providing are not as well qualified as 
once was the case. 


In 1954, for example, forty per cent of the teaching faculties in our 
colleges and universities had the Ph.D. degree. According to a recent research 
report of the National Education Association only 25.8 per cent of the new 
college teachers appointed in 1960-61 had the Ph.D. 


When we pass from our own national needs to the needs of the free world 
our present inadequacies are even more apparent. We are not prepared to meet 
the great demand that now exists for expert advice among the nations that 
are embarking on plans for their development. If the United States and the 
other free nations of the world cannot provide this assistance, others stand 
ready to do so. There are many instances when the Soviet Union has offered 
to furnish teams of experts on assignment while we combed the country for 
an expert or two who might be able and willing to do the job. Economists 
who understand the problems of development are in notoriously short supply. 
So are trained linguistic scholars who are in great demand to help set up 
programs in the teaching of English as a second language. . . . 


The situation is serious, even ominous. We cannot afford any further 
delay in doing something about it. The cost in money is trivial compared to 
the cost of failure. The Brookings Institution has estimated that in 1958 all 
educational expenditures from public and private sources amounted to 4.6 
per cent of the gross national product, and that for higher education less 
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than one per cent was spent. There is no question whatever that this country 
can afford the cost of building up its educational resources to respond to the 
challenge of the new world now approaching at incredible speed. What is 
really needed is the vision and the will. The education bills now before this 
Congress are only a beginning on the job that will have to be done, not only 
by the Federal Government, but also by all sectors of the public. It will be a 
tremendous enterprise, much more difficult in a democracy than in a totalitarian 
society, but that is all the more reason for starting as soon as possible. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 
Chairman, Senate Education Subcommittee 


Thank you for the opportunity offered in your September 5, 1961 letter 
to comment upon what can be done in the second session of the 87th Congress 
to advance educational legislation. 


The advice of Santayana—that those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it—is nowhere more appropriate than in the legislative 
process. 


Unless organizations interested in education from the primary level 
through the graduate schools can formulate and agree upon a common 
program; present their program in a professional manner to the Congress; 
and, most importantly, keep their members supplied with current information 
regarding the progress of legislation so that the individuals comprising the 
organizations through telephone, telegraph and correspondence can make their 
wishes known to the Congress, I fear that the only legislation which will be 
enacted in the second session will be that of minor application or special 
interest in nature. 


I regret that a sense of the realities of Congressional operation leads me 
to this somewhat somber conclusion. The record of the first session of the 
87th Congress, however, offers little to challenge my hypothesis. 


True, the Senate once again passed a bill for general aid to public 
elementary and secondary schools, but, unless a major outcry from parents 
and teachers is heard’ of sufficient volume and clarity to compel attention of 
Congress, S. 1021 and its companions will die without action. 


Too little heed, in my judgment, is paid by representatives of higher 
education to measures designed to assist grammar schools and high schools; 
even though it is a truism that the ultimate health and even existence of 
our universities rests upon the sound preparation of students for college work. 
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Too much attention is focussed upon short range objectives in higher 
education to the detriment of a sound overall approach. We can afford, if we 
want to do it, to devote sufficient funds to meet needs of both students and 
institutions, Yet the overtones of testimony presented indicate a willingness 
on the part of spokesmen for higher education to subordinate the needs of 
students to brick, mortar and lime. 


This is no way to convince the Congress to provide money for the 
necessary buildings. The narrow approach which places the interests of the 
private over the public college, the four year institution over the junior 
college, or vice versa, can and does result in no action for any group. The 
interests of all higher education institutions are held in common; they should 
be pursued in common. 


The best argument for grants to private colleges, where such grants are 
within the Constitutional framework of the First Amendment, is the fact 
that grants have been given to public institutions performing the same 
function. A spirit of cooperative effort, such as that symbolized by the 
formation of the Association of Graduate Schools in the United States, can 
do much to present clearly and cogently the views and aspirations of higher 
education. It can do its job best, however, if it concerns itself vigorously 
with all levels of education and works in close harmony with other organiza- 
tions, likewise comprised of dedicated men and women, who seek to assure 
American boys and girls of the opportunity to develop, through education, the 
potential skills and abilities which will be needed in the coming decades. 


May I take this opportunity to thank you, and through you Dr. Burkhardt, 
for the help that you have been to the Committee. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSWOMAN EDITH GREEN 
Chairman, House Education Subcommittee 


In order for the Congress to pass legislation to help the nation’s colleges 
and universities meet the tremendous challenge facing them, a majority of its 
members must be both aware of the colleges’ problems and convinced of the 
need for Federal assistance. 


The lack of any new higher education legislation resulting from the first 
session of the 87th Congress indicates that the Congress was not sufficiently 
impressed with the urgent and immediate need for expansion of our colleges 
and universities. 


The colleges and universities themselves are, of course, the best source of 
information about the needs and problems of higher education. It seems to me 
that the academic community must do a more effective job of communicating 
this information to the Congress if it desires the Congress to enact higher 
education legislation next year. 


The academic community has an opportunity to voice its views on higher 
education legislation during the Congressional recess. The most effective way 
for the members of this community to contact the Congress is to inform the 
Senators and Representatives from their own States and Congressional Dis- 
tricts of their views on specific bills and the effect the legislation would have 
upon their institutions. 


I would hope that the academic community will follow closely the 
progress of higher education legislation in the Congress and will not be 
hesitant in voicing its views. 
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REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE 
COMMITTEE FOR THE RECOVERY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS 


Academic Year, 1960-1961 
J. O. Brew, Chairman 


This has been an unusually active year for the Committee for the 
Recovery of Archaeological Remains. A great deal of excavation was going 
on in the field and various members of the Committee visited field operations, 
particularly in the Missouri and the Upper Colorado River Basins. At the 
request of the archaeologist in charge, members of the Committee visited and 
inspected the major processing laboratories at Lincoln, Nebraska; Flagstaff, 
Arizona; and Salt Lake City, Utah. The quality of the work both in field and 
laboratory is high and constantly improving. Although there have been first 
class people in the various projects since the beginning, the general level of 
competence has increased through the last few years. Field archaeologists and 
administrators alike submit to the questions and welcome the suggestions of 
members of the Committee in a way which is eminently satisfactory. 


During the year the Committee has been in close touch with the office 
of Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Director of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, and with the Chief Archaeologist of the National 
Park Service, Dr. John Corbett, and his staff. 


It is with gratification that the Committee is able to report that the new 
administration in Washington has given indications of an increased awareness 
of the responsibility of the Government to salvage archaeology in federal con- 
struction projects. The new Secretary of the Interior, Stuart Udall, shares 
with his fellow Arizonian, Senator Carl Hayden, Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, a keen appreciation of the historic and archaeologic values 
which are constantly being threatened by river basin, highway, air-field and 
other developments. This interest in the preservation of our great national 
heritage in archaeology now extends throughout the Government including 
such important sectors as the White House and the Bureau of the Budget. 
It is no longer necessary for the Committee to explain to almost everyone what 
archaeology is or what salvage archaeology means. 


During the last three years the river basin salvage projects have fallen 
behind through the “‘hold-the-line policy” with regard to federal appropriations. 
The Inter-Agency Salvage Program had been very carefully designed so that 
as the major reservoirs approached completion, increased excavation would be 
provided to keep ahead of the rising waters. Recent fiscal policy has negated 
this plan. Other factors have contributed to falling behind: increased costs 
and wages, in-grade salary increases, and the addition of new reservoir projects 
not previously envisaged. The Committee pointed this situation out forcefully 
to the Administration and the Congress through the spring of 1961 and the 
Appropriations Committees have added $100,000 each to the appropriations 
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for the Missouri Basin and projects Outside the Missouri Basin for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1961. 


The ever-increasing consciousness among administrators and legislators 
of the importance of salvage archaeology is rapidly leading up to the point 
where a much firmer and more logical basis for financing the operation can 
be established than has been possible in the past. The Committee has received 
during the last few months a number of specific requests from agencies of 
the government to meet and discuss with them the design of new procedures 
and new legislation with a view to placing salvage archaeology on a firm 
footing not only in the river basins, but also in other construction projects 
such as highway development, air-field expansion, and watershed control. 


Although the Committee’s specific assignment is to archaeology in the 
river basins, it has always felt that it should act in advisory, cooperative and 
liaison roles vis-d-vis the other groups that deal with salvage problems outside 
the river basins, not only on national but also on international levels. The 
Secretary of the Committee is working very closely with the development of 
state archaeological salvage operations in Missouri and other midwestern states. 
The Chairman of the Committee continues to be Chairman of the UNESCO 
International Committee for Monuments, Historic and Artistic Sites and 
Archaeological Excavations and is also a member of the International Action 
Committee for Nubia, and Chairman of the United States National Committee 
for the Preservation of the Nubian Monuments. The effective and close 
liaison we have had for years with the Highway Salvage Committee of the 
Society for American Archaeology (Dr. Fred Wendorf, Chairman) continues. 
During the year the Committee has held conversations with the Watershed 
Planning Division in the Soil Conservation Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act deals with relatively small areas but they are numerous and tend to be in 
key locations. This is another of the continuously mounting threats to our 
archaeological heritage. Our preliminary discussions indicate that we shall 
receive excellent cooperation from the Soil Conservation Service. The adminis- 
tration of Small Watershed projects is always in local hands, however, and 
the archaeological salvage on those projects will have to be organized through 
state archaeological officers as is the case with most of the Highway Salvage. 


During the year the Committee continued to distribute its pamphlet 
The Inter-Agency Archaeological Salvage Program after Twelve Years. The 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 105, No. 1, February, 
1961, carries an article by the Chairman of the Committee entitled “Emer- 
gency Archaeology: Salvage in Advance of Technological Progress,” a short 
summary article which outlines the development of salvage archaeology to 
date. Copies of this paper may be obtained by writing to the author at the 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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